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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


A great deal has been said-of the original dif- 
ference of capacity between men and women ; 
as if women were more quick, and men more 

, judicious—as if women were more remarkable 
for delicacy of association, and men for stronger 
powers of attention. All this, we confess, a 
pears to us very fanciful. ‘That there is a dif- 
ference in the understandings of the men and. the 
women we every day meet with, every body, 
we suppose, must perceive; but there is none 
surely which may not be accounted for by the 
difference of circumstances in which they have 
been placed, without referring to any conjectural 
difference of original conformation of mind. As 
long as boys and girls run-about in the dirt, and 
trundle hoops together, they are both precisely 
alike. If you catch up one half of these crea- 
tures, and train them to a particular set of actions 
and opinions, and the other half to a perfect 
opposite set, of course-their understandings will 
differ, as one or the other sort of occupations has 
called this or that talent into action. “There is 
surely no occasion to go into any deeper or more 
abstruse reasoning in order.to explain so very 
simple a phenomenon... Taking it, then, for 
granted, that nature has been as bountiful of un- 
derstanding to one sex as the other, it is incum- 
bent on us to consider what are the principal ob- 
jections commonly made against the communi- 
cation of a greater’ share of knowledge to women 
than commonly falls to their lot at present; for 
though it may be doubted whether women should. 
learn all that men learn, the immense disparity 
which now exists between their knowledge, we 
should hardly think could admit of any rational 
defence. It is not easy to imagine that there can 
be any just cause why a woman of forty should 
be more ignorant *than a boy of twelve years of 
age. If there be any good at allin female ig- 
norance, this (to use a very colloquial phrase) is 
surely too much of a good thing. 

Something in this question must depend, no 
doubt, upon the leisure which either sex enjoys 
for the cultivation of their understandings ;—-and 
we cannot help ining: | that women have fully 
as much, if not more, idle time upon their hands, 
than men. “Women: are excluded from all the 
serious business of the world: men are lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and justices 
of the peace—sources of exertion which con- 
sume a great deal more time. than producing and 
suckling children ; so that, if the thing is a thing 
that ought to be done—if the. attainments of lite- 
rature are objects really. worthy the attention of 
females, they cannot plead the want of leisure as 





an excuse for indolence and neglect. The law- 
yer who passes his day in exasperating the bick- 
erings of Roe and Doe, is certainly as much 
engaged as his lady who has the whole of. the 
morning before her to correct the children and 
pay the bills. The apothecary, who rushes from 
an act of phlebotomy in the western parts of the 
town to insinuate. a bolus in the east, is surely as 
completely absorbed as that fortunate female who 
is darning the garment, or Preparing the repast of 
her Zisculapius at home; , in every degree 
and situation of life, it seems that men must ne- 
cessarily be: exposed to more serious demands 
upon their time and attention than can possibl 
be the case with respect to the other sex. We 
are speaking always of the fair demands which 
ought to be made upon the time and attention of 
women; for, as the matter now stands, the time 
of women is considered as worth nothing at all. 
Daughters are kept to occupations in sewing, 
patching, mantua-making, and mending, by whic 
itis impossible they can earn ten-pence a day. 
The intellectual improvement of women is con- 
sidered to be of such subordinate im ce, 
that twenty pounds paid for needle-work would 
give to a whole family leisure to acquire a fund 
of real knowledge. They are kept with nimble 
fingers and vacant understandings, till the season 
for improvement is. utterly passed away, and all 
chance of forming more important habits com- 
pletely lost, We do not therefore say that wo- 
men have more leisure than men, if it be neces- 
sary they should lead the life of artisans; but 
we make this assertion only upon the. supposi- 
tion, that-it is of some importance women should 
be instructed; and that many ordinary. occupa- 
tions, for which a little money will find a better 
substitute, should be sacrified to this considera- 
tion. 

We bar, in this discussion, any objection 
which proceeds from the mere novelty of teach- 
ing women more than are already taught. 
It may be useless that their education should be 
improved, or it may be pernicious; and these 
are the fair grounds on which the question may 
be sori But those who cannot. bring their 
minds to consider such an unusual extension of 
knowledge,. without connecting with it some 
sensation of the ludicrous, should remember, 


that, in the pro from absolute ignorance, 
there is a period when cultivation of mind is 


new to every rank and description of persons. 
A century ago, who Sam paiered that 
country “gente men co’ rought to. read and 
Siegel soech-ioe torceeds Garaee 
so frequently remark,—or s at. 

could be carried up even to iho dbermilite of an- 


cient and modern history? Nothing is more 
common, or more stupid, than to take the actual 
for the possible—to believe that all which is,’ is 
all which can be ; first to laugh at ‘every pro- 
posed deviation from practice as impossible— 
then, when it is carried into effect; to be aston- 
ished that it did not take place before. 

It is said that the effect of knowledge is to 
make women pedantic and affected; and that 
nothing can be more offensive than to see a wo- 
nan stepping out of the natural’ modesty of her 
sex, to make an ostentatious display of her literary 
attainments. ‘This may be trae enough; but the 
answer is so trite and obvious, that we are almost 
ashamed to-make it. All affectation and display 
proceed from the supposition of possessing some- 
thing better than the rest of the world possesses. 
Nobody is vain of possessing two legs and two 
arms ;—because that is the precise quantity of 
either sort of limb which every body possesses. 
Who ever heard a lady boast that she understood 
French ?—For no other reason, that we know of, 
but because every body in these days does under- 
stand French; and though there may be some 
disgrace in being ignorant of that language, there 
is little or n6. merit in its acquisition. Diffuse 
knowledge generally among women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit which knowledge 
occasions while it is raré. Vanity and conceit 
we shall of course witness in men and women as 
long as the world endures: but by multiplying 
‘the attainments upon which these feelings are 
founded, you inerease the difficulty of indulging 
them, render them much more tolerable, by 
making them the proofs of a much higher merit. 
When learning ceases to- be uncommon among 
women, learned women will cease to be affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure 
duties of life necessarily devolve upon the female 
sex. The arrangement of all household matters, 
and the care of children in their early infancy, 
must of course depend upon them.. Now, there 
is a very general notion, that the moment’ you 
put the education of women upon a better footing 
than it is at present, at that moment there will be 
an end of all domestic economy ; and that, if you 
once suffer women to eat of the tree of know- 
ledge, the rest of the family will very soon be 
reduced to the same kind of aerial and unsatis- 
factory diet. ‘These, and all such opinions, are 
referable to one great and common cause of error ; 
—that man does every thing, and that nature does 
‘nothing ; and that every thing we see is referable 
to positive institution, rather than to original feel- 
hing. Can any thing, for exumple, be more per- 
|fectly absurd than to suppose, that the care and 
perpetual solicitude which a mother feels for her 
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children depends upon her ignorance of Greek 
and Mathematics; and that she would desert an 
infant for a quadratic equation? We seem to 
imagine, that we can break in pieces the solemn 
institution of nature by the little laws of a board- 
ing-school; and that the existence of the human 
race depends upon teaching women a little more 
or a little less;—that Cimmerian ignorance can 
aid parental affection, or the circle of arts and 
sciences produce its destruction. In the same 
manner, we forget the principles upon which the 
love of order, arrangement, and all the arts of 
economy depend. ‘They depend not upon igno- 
rance nor idleness; but upon the poverty, con- 
fusion, and ruin which would ensue from neglect- 
ing them. Add to these principles, the love of 
what is beautiful and magnificent, and the vanity 
of display ;—and there can surely be no reason- 
able doubt, but that the order and economy of 
private life is amply secured from the perilous 
inroads of knowledge. | 

We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to 
produce such baneful effects upon the maternal 
and the household virtues, why this influence 
has not already been felt? Women are much 
better educated now than they were a century 
ago; but they are by no means less remarkable 
for attention to the arrangements of their house- 
hold, or less inclined to discharge the offices of 
parental affection. It would be very easy to 
show, that the same objection has been made at 
all times to every improvement in the education 
of both sexes, and all ranks,—and been as uni- 
formly and completely refuted by experience. A 
great part of the objections made to the education 
of women are rather objections made to human 
nature. than to the female sex; for it is surely 
true, that knowledge, where it produces any bad 
effects at all, does as much mischief to one sex 
as to the other,—and gives birth to fully as much 
arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and 
eccentricity among men, as it does among women. 
But it by no means follows, that you get rid of 
vanity and self-conceit because you get rid of 
learning. Self-complacency can never want. an 
excuse; and the best way to make it more tolera- 
ble, and more useful, is to give to it as high and 
as dignified an object as pete But at all 
events, it is unfair to bring forward against a part 
of the world an objection which is equally pow- 
erful against the whole. When foolish women 
think they have any distinction, they are apt to 
be proud of it; so are foolish men. But we 
appeal to any one who has lived. with cultivated 
persons of either sex, whether he has not wit 
nessed as much pedantry, as much wronghead- 
edness, as much arrogance, and certainly a great 
deal more rudeness, produced by learning in men 
than in women: therefore, we should make the 
accusation general—or dismiss it altogether; 
though, with respect to pedantry, the learned are 
certainly a little unfortunate, that so very empha- 
tic a word, which is occasionally applicable to 
all men enybarked eagerly in any pursuit, should 
be reserved mbt. for them: for, as pedan- 
try is.an ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, in 
which those who hear us cannot sympathise, it 
is a fault of which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, 
gamesters, cultivators, and all men engaged in a 
particular occupation, are quite as guilty as scho- 
lars ; but they have the good fortune to have the 
vice only of pedantry,—while scholars have both 
- mer and the name for it too.—Rev. Sydney 

mith, 


(To be continred.) 





MARGARET DAVIDSON. — 


There is no example on record of two such 
specimens, in the same family, of precocious 
genius, as Lucretia and Margaret Davidson. 
The following lines were composed by the latter 
on leaving her home, in the tenth year of -her 
age :— 


That dear old home, where passed my childish years, 
When fond affection wiped my infant tears! 

Where first I learn’d from whence my blessings came, 
And lisp’d, in faltering tones, a mother’s name! 


That dear old home, where memory fondly clings, 
Where eager fancy spreads her soaring wings ; 
Around whose scenes my thoughts delight to stray, 
And pass the hours in pleasing dreams away ! 


Oh, shall I ne’er behold thy waves again, 
My native lake, my beautiful Champlain! 
Shall I no more above thy ripples bend 


t In sweet communion with my childhood’s friend ? 


Shall I no more behold thy rolling wave, 

The patriot’s cradle, and the warrior’s grave? 

Thy mountains, tinged with daylight’s parting glow ? 
Thy islets, mirror’d in the stream below ? 


Back! back !—thou present, robed in shadows lie, 
And rise, thou past, before my raptured eye! 
Fancy shall gild the frowning lapse between, 

And memory’s hand shall paint the glowing scene! 


Lo! how the view beneath her pencil grows! 
The flowret blooms, the winding streamlet flows; 
With former friends I trace my footsteps o’er, 
And muse, delighted, on my own green shore! 


Alas! it fades—the fairy dream is past! 
Dissolved the veil by sportive fancy east. 

Oh why should thus our brightest dreams depart, 
And scenes illusive cheat the longing heart? 


Where’er through future life my steps may roam, 
I ne’er shall find a spot like thee, my home ; 

With all my joys the thought of thee shall blend, 
And join’d with thee, shall rise my childhood’s friend. 


The elder sister died when Margaret was in 
her second year. ‘On ascending the skies, it 
seemed,” says her mother, ‘as if her poetic 
mantle fell, like a robe of light, upon her infant 
sister.” Margaret died in 1838, aged fifteen 
years and eight months. The following is the 
affecting account giving in Mr. Irving’s sketch 
of the last illness and premature death of this 
interesting girl, so gifted beyond the common 
allotment of human beings. A young brother 
had preceded her to the grave only a few months. 


The anguish of the mother was still more intense, 
as. she saw her bright and beavtiful, but perish- 
able offspring thus, one by one, snatched away 
from her. ‘My own weak frame,” says she, :(in 
a letter to Miss Sedgwick,) ‘‘was unable longer 
to sustain the effects of long watching and deep 
grief. 1 had not only lost my lovely boy, but I felt 
a strong conviction that I must soon resign my Mar- 
garet; or rather, that she would soon follow me toa 
premature grave. Although she still persisted in 
the belief that she was well, the irritating cough, 
the hectic flush, (so often mistaken for the Vicses of 
health,) and hurried beating of the heart, confirmed 
me in this belief, and I sank under this accumulated 
load of affliction. For three weeks 1 hovered upon 
the borders of the grave, and when I arose, it was to 
witness the rupture of a blood vessel in her lungs, 
caused by exertions to suppress a cough. Oh! it 
was agony to see her thus! 1 was compelled to 
conceal every appearance of alarm, lest the agitation 
of her mind should produce fatal consequences. 

“ The best of medical. aid was called in, but the 
physicians gave no hope; they considered it a deep- 
seated case of pulmo consumption. “All that 
could be done was to alleviate the toms, and 
protract life as long as possible by lessening the ex- 
citement of the system.”” “When Mrs. Davidson 


-in her wa 





returned to the bedside, after an interview with the 
physicians, she was regarded with an anxious, 
searching look by the lovely little sufferer, but not a 
question was made. Margaret seemed fearfu) of 
receiving a discouraging reply, and “lay, all pale 
and still, (except when agitated by the cough,) 
striving to calm the tumult of her thoughts,” while 
her mother seated herself by her pillow, trembling 
with weakness and sorrow. Long and anxious were 
the days and nights spent in watching over her, 
Every sudden movement or emotion excited the 
hemorrhage. ‘Not a murmur escaped her lips,” 
says her mother, “during her protracted sufferings, 
‘How are you, love? how have you rested durin 
the night?’ * Well, dear mamma; I have slept 
sweetly.’ | have been night after night beside her 
restless couch, wiped the cold dew from her brow, 
and kissed her faded cheek in all the agony of grief, 
while she unconsciously slept on; or if she did 
awake, her calm, sweet gmile, which seemed to 
emanate from heaven, has, spite of my reason, 
lighted my heart with hope. cept when very ill, 
she was ever a bright dreamer. [Ter visions were 
usually of an unearthly cast; about heaven and 
angels. She waz: wandering among the stars; her 
sainted sisters were her pioneers ; -her cherub bro- 
ther walked hand in hand with her through the gar- 
dens of paradise! I was always an early riser, but 
after Margaret began to decline, I never disturbed 
her until time to rise for breakfast, a season of social 
intercourse in which she delighted to unite, and from 
which she was never willing to be absent. Often 
when f have spoken to her, she would exclaim, 
‘ Mother, you have disturbed the brightest vision 
that ever mortal was blessed with! I was in the 
midst of such scenes of delight! Cannot I have 
time to finish my dream?’ And when [ told her 
how long it was until breakfast, ‘It will do,’ she 
would say, and again lose herself in her bright ima- 
ginings; for she considered these as moments of in- 
oe rather than sleep. She told me it was not 
sleep. I never knew but one, except Margaret, who 
enjoyed this delightful and mysterious source of 
happiness, that one was her departed sister Lucretia. 
hen awaking from these reveries, an almost ethe- 
real light played about her eye, which seemed to 
irradiate her whole face. A holy calm pervaded her 
manner, and, in truth, she looked more like an angel 
who had been communing with kindred spirits in the 
world of light, than any thing of a grosser nature.” 


There seems, indeed, scarce any thing of earth 
in her compositions; all is heaven. Her juvenile 
poems, and even conversations, are but impres- 
sible joys and sympathies that gush out from the 
abundance of her inspirations. At three years, 
‘the stars shone like the eyes of angels,” and 
she prays God “to make her wings that she 
may to fly to her departed sister.” At eight 
years, a little piece to her brother begins with 
the following stanza :— __ 


Yon island see! so fair and bright, 
Like gems upon the azure sea, 

The waters dance like fosms of light, 
And waft my brother dear from me. 


‘s Her meekness and patience, and her even cheer- 
ful bearing, were unexampled. But when she was 
assured that all the tender and endearing ties which 
bound her to earth were about to be severed, when 
she saw that life and all its bright visions were 
fading from her eyes—that she was standing at the 
entrance of the dark valley which must be traversed 
to the eternal world, the s ie was 
great, but brief—she caught the hem of her Saviour’s 
robe, and meekly bowed to the mandate of her God. 
Since the beginning of August, I had watched this 
tender blossom with intense anxiety, and marked 
her decline with a breaking heart; and although 


from that time until the period of her departure, I 
never spent a whole night in bed, my excitement 
was so strong that I was unconscious of the want of 
sleep. Oh, my dear madam, the whole course of 
her decline was so unlike any other death-bed scene 
I ever witnessed; there was nothing of. the gloom 
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of a sick chamber; a charm was in and around her; 
aholy light. seemed to pervade every thing belony- 
ing to her. ‘There was a sacredness, if I may so ex- 


ress it, which seemed: to tell the presence of the 
ivinity. Strangers felt it, all acknowledged it. 
Very few were admitted to her sick room, but those 
few left it with an elevation of heart, new, solemn, 
and delightful. She continued to ride out as long as 
the weather was mild, and even after she became too 
weak to walk, she frequently desired to be taken into 
the parlour, and when there, with all her little im- 
plements of drawing and oe her books, and 
even her box and basket beside her, she seemed to 
think that by these little attempts at her usual em- 
ployments, she could conceal from me, for she saw 
my heart was breaking, the ravages of disease and 
her consequent debility. The New Testament was 
her daily study, and a portion of every day was spent 
in private, in self-examination and prayer. My dear 
Miss Sedgwick, how I have felt my own littleness, 
my total unworthiness, when compared with this 
pure, this high-souled, intellectual, yet timid, hamble 
child; bending at the altar of God, and pleading for 
pardon and acceptance in his sight, and grace to 
assist her in preparing for eternity. As her strength 
wasted, she often desired me to share her hours of 
retirement and converse with her, and read to her, 
“when unable to read herself. Oh! how sad, how 
delightful, how agonising, is the memory of the 
sweet and holy communion we then enjoyed. For- 
give me, my friend, for thus mingling my own feel- 
ing with the circumstances you wished to know; 
and, oh! continue to pray that God will give me 
submission under this desolating stroke. She was 
my darling, my almost idolised child: truly, traly, 
you have said, the charm of my existence. Her 
symptoms were extremely distressing, although she 
suffered no pain. A week before her departure, she 
desired that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
might be administered to her. ‘ Mother,’ said she, 
‘I do not desire it because I feel worthy to receive 
it, I feel myself a sinner, but a desire to manifest my 
faith in Christ by receiving an ordinance instituted 
iy himself but a short time before his crucifixion.’ 

he Holy Sacrament was administered by Mr. Bab- 
cock. The solemnity of the scene can be better felt 
than described. I cannot attempt it. After it was 
over, a holy calm seemed to pervade her mind, and 
she looked almost like a beautiful spirit. ‘The eve- 
ning following, she said to me, ‘Mother, I have 
made a solemn surrender of myself to God; if it is 
his will, I would desire to live-long enough to prove 
the sincerity of my profession, but his will be done ; 
living or dying, | am henceforth devoted to God.’ 
After this, some doubt seemed to intrade—her spirit 
was troubled. I asked her if there was any thing 
she desired to have done, any little arrangements to 
be made, any thing to say which she had left unsaid, 
and assured her that her wishes should be sacred to 
me. She turned her eyes upon tne with an expres- 
sion so sad, so mournfully sweet: * Mother, “* When 
I can read my title clear to mansions in the skies,” 
then I will think of gther matters.’ Her hair, which 
when a ljtde child had been often cut to improve its 
growth, was now very beautiful; and she usually 
took much pains with it. During the whole course 
of her sickness, f had taken care of it. One day, 
not long before her death, she said, evidently making 
a great effort to speak with composure, * Mother, if 
you are willing, I will have my hair cut off; it is 
troublesome ; i should like it better short.’ I un- 
derstood: her at once, she did not like to have the 
idea of death associated with those beautiful tresses 
which I had loved to braid. She would have them 
taken off while living. I mournfully gave my con- 
sent, and she said, ‘I will not ask you, my dear mo- 
ther, to do it; my friend, Mrs. F——— will be with 
me to-night, and she will do it for me.” The dark 
tich locks were severed at midnight; never shall I 
forget the expression of her young faded face, as 1 
entered the room. ‘ Do not be agitated, dear mamma, 
I am more comfortable now. Lay it away, if you 

lease, and to-morrow I will bath and dispose of 
it. Do you know that I view my hair as something 
sacred? It is a part of myself, which will be re- 
united to my body at the resurrection. She had sat 





in an easy-chair, or reclined upon a sofa, for several 
weeks. 

* On Friday, the 22d of November, at my by cE 
entreaty, she consented to be laid upon the bed. 
She found it a relief, and sunk into a deep sleep, 
from which she was only awoke when I aroused her 
to take some refreshment. When she awoke, she 
looked and spoke like an angel, but soon bah 
asleep as before. Oh! how my poor heart trembled, 
for T felt that it was but the precursor to her long 
last rest, although many of our friends thought she 
might yet linger some weeks. A total loss of appe- 
tite, and a difficulty in swallowing, prevented hei 
from taking any nourishment throughout the day, 
and when we placed her in the easy-chair at night, 
in order to arrange her bed, I offered her some nice 
food, which I had prepared, and found she could not 
take it. My feelings amounted almost to -agony. 
She said, ‘Do not be distressed. I will take it 
by and by.’ I seated myself beside her, and she 
said, Surely, my dear mother, you have many con- 
solations; You are gathering a little family in 
heaven to welcome you.’ My heart was full; when 
I could speak, | said, * Yes, my love, 1 feel that I am 
am indeed gathering a little family in heaven to bid 
you welcome, but when they are all assembled there, 
how dreadful to doubt whether I may ever be per- 
mitted to juin the circle.’ *Oh hush, dear, dear, mo- 
ther, do not indulge in such sad thoughts; the fact 
of your having trained this little band to inhabit that 
holy place, is sufficient evidence to me that you will 
not fail to join us there.’ 1 was with her myself that 
night, and a friend in the neighbourhood sat up also. 
On Saturday morning, after I had taken half an hour's 
sleep, I found her — asa sleeping infant. I pre- 

ared. her some food, and when I awoke her. to take 
it, she said, ‘ Dear mother, | will try, if it is only to 
please you.’ I fed her as I would have fed a babe. 
She smiled sweetly, and said, ‘Mother, 1 am again 
an infant.’ I asked if | should read to her; she said 
yes, she would like to have me tread a part of the 
Gospel of John. I did so, and then said, * My dear 
argaret, you look sweetly composed this morning. 
I trust all is peace within your heart.’ * Yes, mo- 
ther, all is peace, sweet peace. I feel that I can do 
nothing for myself. 1 have cast my burden upon 
Christ.’ I asked if she could rest her hopes there in 
perfect confidence. ‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘Jesus will 
not fail me. Ican trust him.’ She then sank into 
a deep sleep, as on the preceding day. In the after- 
noon, Mr. and Mrs. H. came from Ballston; they 
were much affected by the change a few. days had 
made in her appearance. 1 awoke her, fearing she 
might sleep too long ; and said her friends had come. 
She extended her arms to them both, and kissed 
them, saying to Mr. H. that he found her a late riser, 
and then sank to sleep again. Mrs. H. remained 
with us that night. About sunset, I spoke to her. 
She awoke and answered me cheerfully, but observ- 
ing that I was unusually depressed, she said, ‘ Dear 
mother, I am wearing you out.’ 1 replied, ‘My 
child, my beloved child, it is not that; the thought 
of our separation fills me with anguish.’ I never 
shall forget the expression of her sweet face, as she 
replied, ‘Mother, my own dear mother, do not 
grieve. Our parting will not be long, in life we 
were inseparable, and I feel that you cannot live 
without me, You will soon join me, and we shall 
part no more.’ I kissed her pale cheek as I bent 
over her, and finding my agitation too strong to re- 
press, I left the room. She soon after desired to get 
up; she said she must have a coughing fit, and she 
could bear it better in the chair. When there, she 
began to cough, and her distress was beyond de- 
scription; her strength was soon exhausted, and we 
again carried her to the bed. She coughed from six 
until half past ten. I then prevailed on her to take 
some nutritious drink, and she fell asleep. My hus- 
band and Mrs. H. were both of them anxious that I 
should retire and get some rest, but I did not feel the 
want of it, and impressed as I was with the idea 
that this was the last night she would pass on earth, 
I could not go to bed. But others saw not the 
change, and to satisfy them, I went at twelve to my 
room, which . eT into hers. There I gat listeni 
to every sound. All seemed quiet; I twice opene 


the door, and Mrs. H. said she slept, and had taken 
her drink as often as directed, and again.urged me 
to go.to bed. A little after two, I put on my night- 
dress, and laid down. Between three and foun Mee, 
H. came in haste for ether. _I pointed to the bottle. 
and sprang up. She said, [ entreat, my dear Mrs. 
Davidson, that you do not rise; there is no sensible 
change, only a turn of oppression, She closed the 
door, and | hastened to rise, when Mrs. H. came 
again, and said Margaret has asked for her mother. 
I flew— she held the bottle of ether in her‘own hand, 
and pointed to her breast, I poured it on her head 
and chest. .She revived. ‘J am better now,’ said 
she. ‘Mother, you tremble, you are cold; put on 
your clothes.’ 1 stepped to the fire, and threw on a 
wrapper, when she stretched out both her arms, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Mother, take me in your arms.’ I raised 
her, and seating myself on the bed, passed my arms 
around her waist; her head dropped upon my bosem, 
and her expressive eyes were raised to mine. That 
look T never shall forget; it said, ‘Tell me, mother, 
is this death.’ _I answered the appeal as if she had 
spoken. I laid my hand upon her white brow, a cold 
dew had gathered there, I spoke, ‘ Yes, my beloved, 
it is almost finished; you will soon be with Jesus.’ 
She gave one more look, two or three short fluttering 
breaths, and all was over—her spirit was with its 
God—not a struggle or groan preceded her departure. 
Her father just came in time to witness her last 
breath. For a long half hour, I remained in the 
same position with the proce form of my lifeless 
child upon my bosom. I closed those beautiful eyes 
with my own hand. I was calm. 1 felt that I had 
laid my angel from my own breast, upon the bosom 
of her God. Her father and myself were alone. 
Her Sabbath commenced in heaven. Ours was 
opened in deep, deep anguish. Our sons; who had 
been sent for, had not arrived, and four days and 
nights did Ellen (our young nurse, whom Margaret 
dearly loved) and { watch over the sacred clay. I 
could not resign this mournful duty to strangers. 
Although no son or relative was with us in this sad 
and solemn hour, never did sorrowing strangers meet 
with more sympathy, than we received, in this hour 
of affliction, from the respected inhabitants of Sara- 
toga. We shall carry with us through life the 
grateful remembrance of their kindness. And now, 
my dear madam, let me thank you for your kind con- 
soling letter; it has given me consolation. My 
Margaret, my now angel child, loved you tenderly. 
She recognis:d in yours a kindred mind, and i feel 
that her pure spirit will behold with delight your 
efforts to consolz her bereaved mother.” 





HOW TO ACQUIRE HIGH HEALTH. 


Walker, in his “ Original,” lays down the follow- 
ing rules for attaining high health. They are worth 
remembering. 

‘First study to acquire a composure of mind and 
body. Avoid agitation or hurry of one or the other, 
especially just before and after meals, and whilst 
the process of digestion is going on. To this end, 
govern your temper—endeavour to look at the bright 
side of things—keep down as much as possible the 
unruly passions—discard envy, hatred, and malice, 
and lay your head upon your pillow in charity with 
all mankind. Let not your wants outrun your 
means. Whatever difficulties you have to encoun- 
ter, be not perplexed, but only think what is right 
to do in the sight of Him who seeth all things, and 
bear without repining the result. When your 
meals are solitary, let your thoughts be cheerful; 
when they are social, which is better, avoid dis- 
putes, or serious argument, or unpleasant topics. 
‘Unquiet meals,’ says Shakspeare, ‘ make ill diges- 
tions,’ and the contrary is produced by easy con- 
versations, a pleasant project, welcome news, or a 
lively companion, 1 advise wives not to entertain 


their husbands with domestic grievances about chil- 
dren or servants, not to ask for money, nor ptoduce 
unpaid bills, nor propound unreasonable or provok- 
ing questions; and advise husbands to keep the 
cares and vexations of the world to themselves, but 
to be communicative of whatever is comfortable and 





cheerful and amusing.” 
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LIFE AT THE BAR. 


Lords Eldon and Stowell—Sons of a barge-mas- 
ter and small coal-dealer at Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
Lord Stowell borrowed forty pounds to go to the cir- 
cuit, and both supported emselves for a time. by 
their talents as private tutors. 

Lord Tenterdén—Son of a barber at Canterbury; 
he received an-elemosynary education, but obtained 
the means to go to college; while there, he enjoyed, 
from a company in the city of London, an exhibition 
of three pounds per annum until he took his degree. 
Some years since, in dining with the coments he 
very feelingly alluded to the citcamstance, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude. 

Lord Gifford—Prior to his being called to the bar, 
articled to a solicitor near Exeter. His rise was 
chiéfly owing to the interest of the Marchioness of 
Conyngham, to whom he was distantly related. 

Lord Langdale, the Master’ of the Rolls—Not 
very long since an accoucheur, and martied a daugh- 
ter of Lord Oxford, whose family he had attended. 

Sir John Williams, one of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench—Son of a horse-dealer in York- 
shire. 

General Wilde—-An attorney in the city, in co- 
partnership with Mr. Knight: his brother is now an 
attorney on College Hill, Broad street. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd—Son of a brewer, at Read- 
ing, in Berkshire; received the rudiments of his 
education at the Protestatit Dissenters’ Grammar- 
school, at Mill Hill, near Hendon, and at that time 
wrote for the public press; he completed his studies 
with Dr. Talpy, of Reading. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, and his brother, Mr. David 
Potlock—The sons of a saddler of that name, now 
Messrs. Cuff’s establishment, near Charing Cross. 

Mr. Baron Gurney—His mother kept a small 
bookshop for pamphlets in a court in the city; his 
brother is short-hand writer to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. The baron was originally of the 
denoinination called baptists, and for many years 
attended a baptist chapel in Maize Pond, in the 

orough. 

B Sir John Campbell, the Attorney-General, and 
son-in-law of Lord Abinger—Reporter to a daily 
paper, at a time when such labour was worse paid 
than at present. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie was one of his colleagues. 

James Stephen, Esq., the Master in Chancery— 
Also a reporter. 

Almost all the judges sent out to the colonies were 
reporters, and of the present reporters for the daily 
papers, the greater part are barristers. 

r. Wallace, of the Irish bar, and M. P:, was for- 
merly a weaver. 

Sir Edward B. Sugden—Son of a barber, was for- 
merly a clerk to Mr. Groom, the conveyancer. It is 
remarkable that the admission of Sir Edward was 
opposed on the ground that he had been a clerk, and 
but for the exertion of that most amiable man, and 
ornament to his profession, the late Mr. Hargrave, 
who contended for his admission, on the ground 
that, whatever he had been, he was a man of talent, 
and had written a book which displayed qualifica- 
tions of a superior order, he would now have been 
any thing but Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, ex- 
Chaneeller of Ireland. 

Mr. Platt, queen’s counsel—Son of a gentleman 
who was clerk to Lord Ellenborough. 

Mr. Petersdorff’s father kept a furrier’s shop. 

Mr. Turner, of the home ‘circuit—Formerly in 
partnership with Mr. Pranther, an attorney ia the 
city of London. 

Mr. Clarkson, of the Old Bailey—His father was 
an attorney in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court on its 
first formation. 

Mr. Charlton, queen’s counsel—His father is an 
attorney, and now in practice in Chancery Lane. 

These are only a few of the examples of modern 


times. The greater number, perhaps, of the de- |. 


patted members of the profession who became dis- 
tinguished in their times, arose much in ‘the same 
manner. 

Chief Justice Saunders, whose 


recepts to this 
day form the best text-book to pl 


ers, was a beg- 





gar boy, first taken notice of by: an attorney, who 
employed him in his office. : 

Lord Kenyon—An attorney’s clerk. 

Lord Hardwicke—A peasant, and afterwards an 
attorney’s waiter and office-boy. 

Lord Thurlow, himself an illustration of his own 
rule, used to say that the surest cause of success to 
a barrister, was ‘* parts and poverty.” 

When Erskine and Curran once dined with the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, 
the prince gave as a toast, “The "Erskine 
said he owed every thing to the bar; and Curran 
added, ** Then what must I say, since it has raised 
me from the condition of a peasant to the table of 
pr prince.” Erskine, when first at the bar, was 

taid to go to his chambers, lest-he should encoun- 
ter the ire of his washerwoman; he finally took 
courage, and entering the same, found to his infinite 
joy, a brief with twenty guineas by its side! The 
attorney who sent the brief, did so from a conviction 
of his great powers of eloquence, which he dis- 
pares while conversing with.aknot of persons in 

incoln’s Inn Hall, and near to the spot where his 
statue now stands, 





NEW BOOKS. 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. 


Few of the old-fashioned scholars of our school- 
boy days expected ever to see Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary superseded. It was the oracle—the final 
tribunal. But its day is now gone by. The new 
work of Professor Anthon has ‘done its business.” 
It will henceforth be considered a book that was an 
authority. 

The new work is every way worthy of Dr. An- 
thon’s gigantic reputation for scholarship. Every 
authority, ancient or recent, which is worthy of no- 
tice, appears to have been carefully consulted in the 
preparation of each article; and the lights thrown 
upon ancient history, biography, and antiquities, by 
the researches of late English and German writers, 
have been concentrated upon the subjects brought 
into view in this comprehensive and elegant manual. 
it forms a sort of cyclopedia of the ancient world; 
which may be profitably used as.a daily book of 
reference, not merely by the students in colleges and 
academies, (to whom it will hereafter be considered 
indispensable,) but by the divine, the general reader 
of history, and, in short, by all who claim the. dis- 
tinction of a familiar acquaintance with those sub- 
jects which form the basis of classical allusions in 
all works of polite literature. 

The student who places this volume of Dr. An- 
thon’s on his desk, within reach, at the beginning of 
his course of academical study, and perseveres in re- 
ferring to it on all points which present themselves 
in the course of his reading, within its sphere, will 
prove immeasurably superior in general intelligence 
to those of his classmates, who pass over names and 


allusions without any attempt to understand them’ 


any farther than is necessary to enable them to read 
the text. 


The Tragedy of the Seas. 


This is a collection of the most recent disasters 
occasioned by sea and steamboat navigation. - Most 
of the narratives are original and fresh, not having 
previously appeared in book form. The embellish- 
ments are very numerous and extraordinary. The 
designs are exceedingly original; but they were 
evidently not done by Harvey or Horace Vernet. 

The volume is a popular one, and may be had at 
any of the bookstores. __ 


The History of a Flirt. 
An interesting novel; the work, evidently, of a 
retty close observer of charaeter, as it develops 
itself in the higher circles of society. The lessons 
it conveys, should be carefully pondered by young 
ladies who are just entering upon a career of fashion 
and conquest. 





Baruaby Rudge. No. 5. 

This namber is more spirited than any preceding 
one. . Never were two characters contrasted in a 
dialogue with more complete comic effect than in 
the conversation. between Mr. Chester and his son, 
We commend this chapter to the special notice of 
the playwrights, It is a first rate study for them, 


Charles O? Maliey. 


The new number caine out.a few days since. It 
is, as usual, redolent of fun and frolic, ‘The scene 
where old Mr. Free lays the ghost, is one of the best 
in the whole work. 


Sermons on Revivals, by Rev. Albert Barnes ; with 
‘an Introduction, by Rev. Jozu Parxer, D. D. 
New York: John S. Taylor; Philadelphia: R, 

S. H. George, 1841. 

A work on so interesting a subject as that of re. 
vivals, by the Corypheus of the liberal party of the 
~~ terians, will naturally attract great attention. 

rt. Barnes enjoys a very high reputation for learn- 
ing and ability. His commentaries on the Bible 
have made him known throughout the Christian 
world. His friends will gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of obtaining copies of this popular, 
little volume for the use of Sunday schools, and for 
gratuitous distribution. 





Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


The June number of this highly useful periodical 
was punctually issued. It contains the usual amount 
of commercial and miscellaneous information, and 
exhibits the same attention and ability on the part of 
the editor which has been so frequently and justly 
commended. 





Masterman Ready. New York: Appleton & Co, : 


The promise made some time since by Captain 
Marryat, to write a book for children, is now re- 
deemed. It is a delightful story in the Robinson 
Crusoe vein, full of all sorts of agreeable instruction 
in the arts of life. 





Dining Out. New York: Appleton & Co. 
« This and the last named work are volumes of the 
popular series, ** T’ales for the People and their Chil- 
dren.” “The Dangers of Dining Out,” by Mrs. 
Ellis, is probably one of the best temperance stories 
ever written. It will be extensively read, and will 
save mdhy a one from the errors of his ways. 





Campbells Life of Petrarch. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart 


Had Petrarch been at liberty to choose a biogra- 
pher who should do ample justice to his character 
as a poet, a scholar, and a man, he could not have 
chosen, a better than the author of ‘The Pleasures 
of Hope.” Mr. Campbell’s exquisite sense of the 
beautiful and the touching, his fine taste and his ex- 
tensive erudition, were fully evinced in his Lectures 
on English Poetry. His powers as a critic are not 
less apparent in the work before us, while the pecu- 
liar talents of the lively raconteur appear in the nar- 
rative and descriptive portions of the “ Life.” 

The mechanical execution is first rate—a comely 
octavo, with elegant type, paper, and binding. Mr. 





Campbell will not complain of being slighted by his 
American publishers. 
Family Secrets. By Mas. Exais. Philadelphia: 


Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


The first number of this series contains ‘The 
Dan of Dining Out,” and “The Confessions of 
a Maniac,” by Mrs. Ellis. Both are temperance 
tales, calculated to produce very extensive and bene- 
ficial effects on society. The beauty of the style, 
and the interesting character of the stories, will com- 
mend them to general favour; and the moral appli- 
eation is so z and direct, that it cannot be 


eluded by any artifice of self-deception. 





